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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. — James Monroe 
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Roosevelt Battles 
Opponents in Party 


Declares Intention to Speak in 
Favor of “Liberal” Candi- 
dates in Primaries 


BITTER CONTESTS FORECAST 
Intervention in State Political Conflicts 
Gives Rise to Nation- 
wide Controversy 
Within a few days President Roosevelt 
will set out for the Pacific Coast, on a 
journey which will carry him through many 
states of the Union. Although scheduled 
as a vacation trip, it is his clearly an- 
nounced intention to engage in politics as 
he travels from city to city. He will 
make a direct effort to influence Democratic 
voters to select pro-New Deal Democrats 
in the primary contests which are being 
held at various times preparatory to the 

congressional elections in November. 

It has long been taken for granted that 
the President would personally intervene 
in certain primary fights, but his purpose 
was made doubly clear in his so-called 
“fireside chat” to the nation on the eve- 
ning of June 24. In this talk—one of 
the most important of the 13 “fireside 
chats” he has made since becoming Presi- 
dent—Mr. Roosevelt made it known that 
he was prepared to wage a vigorous cam- 
paign to weed out anti-New Deal Demo- 
crats from the party which elected him to 
office. He is endeavoring to end the divi- 
within the ranks of the Democrats 
which time and again has obstructed his 
legislative program in Congress. Those 
members of the party who openly or under 
cover have fairly consistently balked at 
New Deal policies are slated for political 
reprisal. Administration opponents call 
it a “purge” but supporters claim that it 
is only logical that the President should 
fight to have his party composed of mem 
hers who will stand behind his program 


sion 


Battle Long Brewing 


The battle which has been months in 
brewing was foreseen by President Roose- 
velt the 1932 convention 
when he issued a significant warning to 
conservatives in the party: “I warn those 
nominal Democrats who squint at the fu- 
ture with their faces turned toward the 
past, and who feel no responsibility to the 
demands of the time, that they are out 
of step with their party.” 

It was not, however, until after the de- 
termined opposition of a number of Demo- 
crats to the President’s court and govern- 
ment reorganization bills that the decision 
was made to campaign actively for their 
defeat. Support of the President on both 
those measures was made a matter of party 
loyalty, and the fact that it was impossible 
to muster the necessary votes to have 
them passed was a source of great em- 
barrassment to the President. His politi- 
cal prestige was injured, and the future of 
his program threatened. Only the 
more liberal attitude. which the Supreme 
Court took toward New Deal laws, subse- 
quent to the introduction of the court re- 
form plan, saved the day for the New Deal, 
and enabled the President to claim that 


as long ago as 


was 


while a battle had been lost the war had 
been won. 

Still, the nature and strength of the op- 
position apparently made Mr. Roosevelt 
resolve to clear up matters within his own 
party. 


He felt that so long as there were 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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VACATION TIME 


(Illustration from the cover of the ‘1937 Yearbook, Park and Recreation Progress,’ reproduced by courtesy 


of the National Park Service.) 











Zeal and Democracy 


It is harder in America than in dictatorial, authoritarian states, like Germany or Italy, 
to develop civic zeal and enthusiasm. because our objectives are nearly always matters 
of controversy. Whenever anyone proposes a program for the government to follow, 
If it is 
When people 


somebody else attacks it. The program is a subject of acr:monious debate. 
finally adopted, it will be only after one faction has won out over another. 
see that the thing which the government is doing is, after all, a subject of debate; that 
some think it is good and others think it is not, it is hard to whip up a spirit of enthusiasm. 
One does not see in America, therefore, a surging spirit voicing approval of what the 
government is doing, or, for that matter, voicing approval of any program which anyone 
is setting forth. There is not uniformity of thought and neither is there unanimity of 
approval. It is hard to develop a spirit of patriotic fervor, except for the flag or other 
institutions or measures which are no longer matters of controversy. 

Some people lament the lack of patriotic fervor here—of a fervor comparable to that 
which may be found in Germany or Italy. It is doubtful, however, whether there is a 
good basis for their regret. Patriotism or any other fervor, if it runs at a white heat, 
is likely to wear itself out after a while. We find it in America in time of war, when 
everyone agrees upon the national objectives, but that is a temporary thing. There are 
said to be signs, even in Germany and Italy, that people are tiring of the excited spirit 
and enthusiasm which have prevailed and that they are becoming somewhat skeptical and 
cynical. Probably our best hope in America lies, not in the attempt to stimulate an 
artificial sense of excitement or enthusiasm concerning national objectives, but rather 
in the effort to get increasing numbers of people interested in the everyday job of doing 
their civic duty in their communities, their states, and their nation. One can read his 
newspaper and magazines and a few books, even though he is not throwing up his hands 
and yelling “Hurrah!” He can even read them more quietly and sanely and with more 
independence if he is not too greatly influenced by mass emotion. 


quietly and reasonably discussing public problems with his friends. He may vote at the 


He may go ahead 
elections and argue forcefully for the causes in which he believes. If a large enough 
number of citizens will perform such everyday duties as these, inspired by a quiet, de- 
termined love for the country and sympathy for all their fellow countrymen, their duty 
will be well done, and we in America may look to the future with confidence and hope. 


French Alarm Grows 
Over North Africa 


Opposition Among the Moslems 
to France’s Colonial Policy 
Causes Trouble 


ITALIANS ADD TO WORRIES 
Rivalry Between Nations for Influence 
Over Region Makes Situation 
Increasingly Tense 


To whatever degree French officials may 
have worried about affairs in Spain and 
Czechoslovakia in the last year, they have 
never once relaxed their vigilant watch over 
North Africa. All along the coast, 1,500 
miles from the borders of Libya to French 
Morocco, the air has become virtually elec- 
tried with tension. Spies, counterspies, 
and agents representing all manner of inter- 
ests hurry about their business and rub 
shoulders in the streets with increasingly 
agitated crowds of bearded Moslems. There 
is no Gallup poll in North Africa to measure 
the intensity of public feeling or the direc- 
tion in which it is going, but nearly all 
observers today admit that trouble is brew- 
ing, and that danger signals are flying all 
up and down the Mediterranean coast. 

The underlying causes for the present 
unrest are generally attributed to three in- 
dependent factors whose roots extend far 
into the past, but which are now combining 
in one strong current: (1) the French 
colonial policy in North Africa which has 
worked to the economic and social detri- 
ment of the Moors; (2) the economic and 
political intriguing with which Italy and 
Germany are trying to stir up trouble for 
France and at the same time gain a foothold 
for themselves; and, finally, (3) the Pan- 
Arab movement (less a movement than a 
feeling) which is drawing the scattered 
Moslem clans into a solid united front 
against European domination 


Northwest Africa 

Northwest Africa as we speak of it here 
includes the three French possessions, 
Tunisia, Algeria, and French Morocco, and 
also Spanish Morocco and the tiny neutral 
state of Tangier. The border lines, having 
been arbitrarily penciled in by European 
diplomats, do not greatly concern the Mos- 
lems, Actually the colonies are pressed into 
a single geographical unity by the barriers 
of sand and sea that combine to isolate 
it from the rest of Africa and from Europe. 
So striking is this isolation that the Arabs 
call it “the Island of the West.” Along its 
palm-lined northern and western shores lie 
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic respec- 
tively, while to the south and east the great 
Sahara stretches its lonely blazing wastes 
into the heart of Africa. 

The difficulties of governing this region 
are both geographical and political. Along 
the coasts there lies a narrow but fertile 
strip of land. Further inland there rise 
in five great ridges running roughly east 
and west, the wild Atlas Mountains which 
soar in places to 14,000 feet. Much of this 
interior is several thousand feet above sea 
level, and nearly all of it is rugged. The 
terrain makes economic penetration and 
policing difficult, but on the other hand, 
if it were not for these mountains there 
would be no fertile strip along the coasts, 
for these ranges shelter the coastal regions 
from the searing blasts of the desert wind. 
In the valleys between the mountains there 
is some semi-fertile and semi-arid land 
suitable for a few crops and for cattle 
grazing. Beyond the mountains lies the 
endless desolation of the Sahara. Wander- 
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ing tribes skirt its fringes, caravans oc- 
casionally move into its vastness, and small 
units of the Foreign Legion do their best 
to keep alive and to prevent open disorders. 


The People 


Of the nearly 15,000,000 people inhabit- 
ing these regions, almost all are Moslems. 
They are the remnants of the old Sherifian 
Empire established by invading Arabs who 
swept with fire and sword over northern 
Africa and Spain in the seventh century 
A.D. So strong was the Arab organization 
and so powerfully impressed upon the region 
were Moslem beliefs and customs that they 
have néver died. The Arabs, many of 
them, stayed on and intermarried with the 
Berbers. The resulting mixture of the two 
races is generally referred to as Moorish. 

The Moors have never been assimilated 
by the French and have never pretended 
to accept Christianity or French civil law. 
They are a proud and sensitive race, cherish- 
ing traditions and upholding honored cus- 
toms. Curiously enough, they seem to con- 
form to the characteristics of the land in 
which they live. In Tunisia, for example, 
the terrain is gentle and rolling. Two 
centuries ago when the French marched in, 
they had little opposition, and they have 
little today. In Algeria where it is rougher, 
the people are more of a problem. It is 
in French Morocco where the land and the 
people are the wildest. And it is in Morocco 
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that France is now finding herself up against 
a hard, knotty problem. 

The largest and wealthiest parts of this 
region are controlled by France. In terms 
of trade, Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco 
are not as important as some might think. 
These districts do, it is true, furnish a 
large market for French exports, but they 
do not produce much wealth. Iron ore, 
phosphate, and zinc are mined in the 
mountains and brought to France. Algeria 
and Tunisia produce olives, grain, and wine 
in sufficient quantity to meet all France’s 
needs in good years. But it must be 
remembered that France is a wine-producing 
country herself, and has always carried on 
a considerable olive trade with Spain. A 
fine grade of oranges is also produced in 
this region. That about sums up its com- 
mercial value. 

Of greater advantage to France is the 
strategic value of the region. As long as 
the French navy holds strong bases on the 
African shore, it is in a fair position to 
control the western Mediterranean. For the 
last hundred years it has operated on this 
principle: a weak and neutral Spain, and 
control of the Mediterranean west of Italy. 
In time of war, and this was particularly 
true in the World War, France has been 
able to count on the resources of Algeria, 
Tunisia, and Morocco. One hundred and 
forty thousand colonial troops occupying 
these areas are an essential part of the 
French military machine, along with the 
five divisions of the famous Foreign Legion. 
As long as France can depend upon free 
troop movements across the sea from Africa, 
and the grain shipments which in war she 
very much needs, she feels that she is 
reasonably secure and her military and 
naval machine well integrated. 

But in the last two years, the French 
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government has seen her North African 
colonial empire jeopardized by a number 
of developments. The revolt of the Spanish 
insurgents against the republican govern- 
ment in Madrid, backed by a great deal of 
1id in men and materials from Italy and 
Germany, along with a very real possibility 
of a Franco victory, indicates that Spain 
might not only abandon neutrality, but 
become an Italian satellite. The threat of 
the Spanish Balearic Islands being turned 
into Italian naval and air bases is also 
frightening to the French government. If 
Italy were to gain control of ports or islands 
along the eastern coast of Spain, she could 
menace and perhaps block a free flow of 
commerce and troop movements between 
Franee and North Africa. Whatever may 
be the real facts of the case, many French- 
mén aré firmly convinced that Italy en- 
couraged and supported the Spanish revolt 
for the express purpose of gaining a stra- 
tegic advantage over France. 


Alarming Developments 


Then there have been developments in 
North Africa itself which have given the 
French even greater cause for concern. 
Tt was in Spanish Morocco that the revolt 
against the Spanish republican government 
first gained foothold. Moorish troops have 
long aided Franco; in fact, their help has 
been invaluable to him. France would 
like to know why. Back in 1923 those 
same Moors revolted against a 
reactionary Spanish government 
and nearly annihilated the entire 
Spanish army in Morocco. The 
revolt spread to French Morocco 
reached such violent and 
bloody proportions that it took the 
combined efforts of both nations 
to bring it under control. Why are 
these Moors fighting for Franco 
today? The French are not sure 
that Franco has not promised them 
their independence in case he wins. 

A free Spanish Morocco would 
undoubtedly bring a great wave of 
unrest through French Morocco 
where the Moslems would demand 
that they also be granted freedom. 
Then the demands might sweep 
Algeria, Tunisia—in fact, where 
would they stop? Here again, 
the French see the hand of Italy. 
They believe that Italy has been 
stirring the Moroccans to revolt 
against France, spreading propa- 
ganda, smuggling munitions across 
the borders, and advising the Moslems to 
bide their time and not strike until France 
is involved on the continent. 

Since March 1937, when Mussolini visited 
the Italian colony of Libya, that large but 
mostly barren stretch of desert between 
Egypt and the French possessions, there 
has been no secret about Italian ambitions 
in North Africa. At that time, Mussolini 
declared himself the ‘‘Protector of Islam” 
(Islam means the Mohammedan faith and 
all who adhere to it) and considerably 
frightened the French, who saw in this 
declaration a call to all Moslems to flock 
to his banner. This was followed by a 
deluge of fascist propaganda broadcasts 
in Arabic. by Arabic newspapers and 
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FRENCH AND ITALIAN TERRITORY IN NORTH AFRICA 


pamphlets which described Italian achieve- 
ments and spoke in vague but stirring terms 
of Moslem “liberation.” When Italy and 
France, upon England’s suggestion, were 
negotiating for a nonaggression pact this 
spring, and the conferences were suddenly 
broken off, the results took a curious but 
significant form. Military maneuvers were 
carried on simultaneously by France and 
Italy in Algeria and Libya respectively, 
with the two armies facing each other 
across the border in a grim warning. 


Tunisia 

Another sore point in French-Italian re- 
lationship is the Italian population in 
Tunisia which, numbering 100,000, equals 
the French. Mussolini has long felt that 
for the French to control Tunisia was 
an impossible situation. Large numbers 
of bitter and militant Italian anti-Fascists 
operate from there under the protection 
of France and just out of the reach 
of Il Duce. Tunisia is also a geographical 
continuation of the land ridge extending 
from the Alps down through the Italian 
peninsula rising again in Sicily and then 
in Tunisia. It is nearer Italy than France, 
and if controlled by Italy would form 
a perfect barrier across the central Mediter- 
ranean. 

The spearhead of Italian and German 
efforts, it is thought by the French, is 
an organization known as the Moroccan 
Action, which is headed by a _ militant 
young Moslem by the name of Allal El 
Fassi. Fassi and his associates are now in 
jail, having recently been arrested in the 
belief that they were about to revolt against 
the Sultan Sidi Mohammed, who rules 
Morocco with the help of French “advice” 
(in the strongest meaning of the term) 
Many liberally inclined Frenchmen, how- 
ever, are disposed to believe that while 
Allal El Fassi may be financed by Italian 
money, his still threatened revolt is the 
result of French repression. 

An examination of industry and agricul- 
ture in North Africa will illustrate this 
point. The fertile strip of land along the 
coasts is occupied largely by Europeans 
who constitute 15 per cent of the popula- 
tion. The Moslem clans have been forced 
further and further back into the desert 
fringes. year by year. The French have 
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A STREET IN ALGIERS, BORDERED BY A MOORISH ARCADE 


shown little inclination 
Moors or to work with them upon a 
friendly basis. Native industries in Mo- 
rocco, for instance.—the making by hand of 
fine carpets, fezzes. leather good, silks, 
and woolens—have suffered severely from 
a flood of cheap European-made goods 
which are exported. most of them, from 
France. 


onciliate the 


In the matter of agriculture, matters 
have been no better. The peasants who 
were living on the good land in communal 
groups when the French took over Morocco 
were driven off into submarginal lands by 
unfair expropriation decrees. Nor has 
this been stopped today. In the last 22 
years over 2,954,432 acres of land have 
been expropriated, more than one-half of 
which were turned over to Europeans. Al- 
though there are only 3,000 French 
colonial farmers in Morocco, they hold 
most of the best land. The plight of the 
Moorish peasants has become more tragic 
because of the drought which has scorched 
the entire region for three years. The 
nomads, the poorest of all, have been 
forced to kill their horses for food, and 
in the south, where crops have been com- 
pletely burned out, wheat, the one staple 
food, has practically disappeared from 
country districts. Only the rich can afford 
it now. 

Last year—one of crop 
famine—saw no 


failure and 
decrease in the taxes 
levied in Morocco, 92 per cent of which 
are paid by the natives. Instead they 
increased by 31,400,000 francs 
What makes this a particularly bitter pill 
for the natives to 


were 


from 
their inability to pay—is the manner in 
which the money is spent Fifty-nine 
per cent goes to the support of the French 
officials. 


SW illow—aside 


In 1936 (the most recent figures 
available) the Moroccan government pro- 
vided 49,000,000 francs for the educa- 
tion of less than 200,000 Europeans, and 
only a little more than 15,000,000 for 
the 6,500,000 natives. 

This attempted subjugation and eco- 
nomic exploitation of the Moors has 
brought much criticism from liberals within 
France who have asked why the Popular 
Front did nothing to stop it. Robert- 
Jean Languet, in a recent issue of Living 
Age, observed that “one could say that 
our administrators in Syria, Tunisia, and 
Morocco are doing everything in their 
power to make the natives disgusted with 
France.” 


Pan-Arabism 


But it has been not only France that 
has oppressed the Moslems. England and 
Italy have been, if anything, even more 
guilty. Now a powerful force known 
variously as Pan-Islamism and Pan-Arab- 
ism is agitating the East and _ uniting 
formerly hostile Moslems into one solid 
group. It has not yet swept the Moslem 
world from the Atlantic to China, as some 
of its idealists had hoped, but it seriously 
threatens European domination in certain 
sections. King Ibn Saud of Arabia, the 
real or imagined leader of this movement, 
is old now, but there are younger men 
willing and eager to take his mantle. 

Of all the danger spots, Syria, Kemen, 
Palestine, Egypt, and Morocco, there is 
none today where the seeds of sedition fall 

(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 
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China: Japanese threats to seize the 
island of Hainan, off the coast of southern 
China, has aroused the concern of France 
nd Great Britain. Hainan, with its 2,000,- 
)00 Chinese inhabitants. is located directly 
opposite French Indo-China and is close 
to the route between Hong Kong and Singa- 
pore. Its occupation by the Japanese would 
be somewhat of a menace to both French 
ind British interests. 


Japan. anxious to shut off supplies which 
reach China through French Indo-China, 
has indicated that she might find it neces- 
sary to take control of Hainan. To this 
the French and British have replied that 
they would act together under such cir- 
cumstances, and that any action by Japan 
would result ir undesirable complica- 
tions.” 


Meanwhile, the Japanese war machine 
is moving up the Yangtze against difficulties. 
The flooding Yellow River has halted opera- 
tions north of Hankow, and now it is re- 
ported that the Yangtze may burst into 
flood, threatening the drive up that river 
toward the provisional capital. There is a 
belief that the Chinese deliberately caused 
or accelerated the Yellow River flood by 
destroying dikes. It is possible that they 
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plan to repeat the successful if costly tac- 
tics on the Yangtze in an effort to wash the 
Japanese out of China. 


Spain: Repeated attacks on British ship- 
ping in waters around Spain have increased 
the indignation of the British public. In 
the House of Commons the Chamberlain 
government was severely censured for per- 
mitting Spanish insurgent planes to sink 
British ships. Chamberlain persisted in his 
contention that reprisals for the attacks 
would probably lead to war. He declared 
that the vessels engaged in trade were run- 
ning risks for large profits, and that he saw 
no reason why the nation should risk war 
for their sake. Popular disapproval of his 
policy, however, appeared to be mounting 
to such an extent that there was talk of his 
cabinet being forced to resign. It was 
reported that the Prime Minister, in an 
effort to have the attacks stopped, appealed 
directly to Mussolini and warned him that 
continued sinking of British ships might 
excite the public to such an extent that 
the pending Anglo-Italian agreement might 
have to be abandoned. Britain would then 
be obliged to pursue a more forceful policy 
toward the insurgents. Mussolini would 
doubtless like to oblige the British but he 
is committed to a Franco victory in Spain 
and feels that it is even more important 
to him than an agreement with Great 
Britain. 








The Chamberlain 
government still hopes 
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point of view, will dis- 
appear within a short 
time. The major powers 
have agreed upon a 
method of procedure 
by which volunteers on 
both sides are to be 
counted and __— subse- 
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quently — withdrawn 
However, the problems 
of setting up the ma- 
chinery, providing for 
its payment, and secur- 
ing the consent and co- 
operation of the bellig- 
erents remain to be 
solved. It is admit- 
ted that counting can 
hardly begin before 
fall and much may 
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happen before the 
summer is over. 

There was a_ brief 
period of tension, a few days ago, when the 
Spanish loyalists threatened to make direct 
attacks on Italian centers in return for 
Italian bombings in Spain. Rome promptly 
declared that such attacks would mean war, 
and the French and British hastily coun- 
seled the loyalists to use moderation. The 
loyalist government indicated that it would 
refrain from attacking Italy, but suggested 
that sudden action on the part of intensely 
patriotic young loyalists might not be pre 
ventable. 


ac 


Paraguay: A lasting settlement of the 
100-year dispute between Paraguay and 
Bolivia over possession of the Gran Chaco 
area seemed even more remote last week as 
Paraguay gave notice that she has decided 
to withdraw from the World Court. Hav- 
ing resigned from the League of Nations 
in 1935, and rejected the peace plan pre- 
sented by the United States and five other 
nations on May 27 of this year, her with- 
drawal from the Hague tribunal now re- 
moves her from the jurisdiction of any 
international body. Thus she will find her- 
self free to deal with the Chaco problem 
pretty much as she pleases. 

Although only one-third the size of Bo- 
livia in population, Paraguay succeeded— 
at a terrible cost in human lives—in oc- 
cupying most of the Gran Chaco region at 
the cessation of hostilities in 1935. Pres- 
sure applied by other interested powers 
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forced her to give way temporarily and 
reduce her armed forces along the frontier. 
Whether fighting will break out again is a 
question. Since the Gran Chaco contains 
some of the richest oil deposits on the 
continent, powerful groups outside of either 
Paraguay or Bolivia are very much inter- 
ested in any general settlement and in any 
military moves that are made. The recent 
nationalization of petroleum resources by 
Mexico, Brazil, and New Zealand have in- 
creased the importance of the Chaco de- 
posits to those engaged in what has been 
called “the secret war’ to control the 
world’s petroleum supply. At the present 
all parties concerned seem to be waiting to 
see who will make the next move. 


ok * * 


Japan: Although it is two years before 
the next Olympic games are scheduled to 
be held, a storm is already brewing over 
their being staged in Tokyo. As in the 
case of the 1936 games, there is consider- 
able agitation in the United States in favor 
of a boycott of the affair. It is held that 
a display of international sportsmanship 
would be impossible in a country which has 
launched such a cruel and destructive war 
as has Japan. Last week the New York 
Times fired the opening gun by urging such 
a boycott in a leading editorial. 

Others have suggested that this would 
endanger the future of the games. They 
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Each year, in June, Czechoslovakia stages the most impressive gymnastic exhibition of Europe. These young 
girls are rehearsing for a bicycle drill. 
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might be shifted to some more neutral and 
more agreeable land, but Japan, Italy, and 
Germany would undoubtedly object. John 
Kieran, sports writer for the New York 
Times, has suggested one possible solution— 
that the United States send only one ath- 
lete to the games. That would show the 
American people’s distaste for Japanese tac- 
tics, but at the same time would hold our 
franchise. 

In view of threatening world conditions, 
matters look dark for the future of the 
Olympic games. If they are not held in 
1940, or if they are boycotted by leading 
powers, how long will it be before they are 
established again? The last time they were 
discontinued the recess lasted 14 centuries. 


England: In recognition of the need 
for some modification or change of the 
penal system which turns first offenders 
into hardened criminals, the British home 
secretary and his associates are embarking 
upon a number of experiments designed to 
remedy the worst conditions of prison life 
and at the same time place a premium 
upon good behavior. A convict camp will 
be constructed on England’s south coast, 
overlooking the sea. Those convicts on 
good behavior will be allowed to work 
there, free from the depressing atmosphere 
of prison walls. Engaged in reforestation, 
land reclamation, and agriculture, the con- 
victs will work an eight-hour day under 
supervision no more strict than that of 
ordinary laborers. The remainder of their 
time will be devoted to recreation and 
such pastimes as reading and writing. If 
the south coast project turns out success- 
fully, it is expected that the plan will be 
adopted in other parts of the British Isles. 
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HARRIS AND EWING 


ANOTHER POSSIBLE NATIONAL SHRINE 


Congress, during its lost session, passed a bill 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in Washington 


Is Recovery Coming? 


The New York Stock Exchange is usually 
regarded as a weather vane, although a some- 
what temperamental one, of general business 
conditions. Last fall stocks plunged down- 
ward and gave the nation its first indication 
of the business recession which was to follow 
—which, in fact, was already at hand. 
Throughout the winter and spring, the market 
was inactive; there was little buying and sell- 
ing. During the first 16 trading days in June, 
for instance, only five million shares were 
turned over. Then, abruptly, business picked 
up. In the week from June 20 to June 25 
10 million shares were traded. Prices of lead- 
ing stocks jumped from 2 to 20 points. The 
New York Times index of stock prices rose 
14.29 points, the greatest gain in a single week 
since the dim days of 1929. 

What brought on this sudden flurry of ac- 
tivity? The answer seemed to be that the 
nation, on the whole, became convinced that 
the bottom of the depression had been reached 
and that the fall will bring better business. 
President Roosevelt struck an optimistic note 
when he said that the country has felt “a few 
raindrops which might turn into a shower.’ 

One very good reason for believing that 
business should improve during the next 12 
months is that the federal government is pre- 
paring to spend the $3,753,000,000 provided 
by Congress for recovery and relief. The 
money will be put to work through various 
channels. A billion dollars will be loaned and 
granted to states, counties, and cities for public 
works. The PWA lost no time setting its 
machinery in operation; a few days after the 
President had signed the relief bill, allotments 
totaling $225,000.000 were made. When the 
local governments add their share for public 
improvements, these 1,776 projects mean an 








REPORT FROM MOSCOW 
Ambassador Joseph E. Davies visits the White House to 


give the 
Russia 


President first-hand information about Soviet 
The ambassador had a long talk with Stalin, who 
rarely gives interviews. 


permitting the government to accept the home of the late Justice 
Above is the desk at which Justice Holmes wrote many of his famous opinions 


outlay of $449.815,000. And there are more 
than a thousand other projects in the PWA’s 
files, already approved, waiting for allotments 
to be made 

Another $1,500,000,000 will be spent by the 
WPA for relief. The funds will be spread over 
the next 12 months, of course, but they are 
expected to put enough cash in the hands of 
thousands of families to set the wheels of in- 
dustry turning again. 

Other government agencies have money to 
spend. The United States Housing Authority 
has 300 million dollars with which to tear down 
slums and build low-cost homes; the National 
Youth Administration has 75 million to aid 
students and to give young people employ- 
ment on work projects; the Farm Security 
Administration has 175 million to help tenant 
farmers purchase land and to make loans to 
other farmers for equipment, seed, and so on; 
the AAA has 212 million to make “parity 
payments” to wheat, cotton, corn, rice, and 
farmers. Also, the Reconstruction 
Iinance Corporation and the Federal Housing 
Authority are eager to make loans to business 
firms and individuals on terms than 
have ever before been offered. 

Will all this spending-lending by the gov- 
ernment give the industrial machine the im- 
petus which it needs? Will improved business 
conditions provide jobs for a majority of the 
13 million unemployed? Opponents of the 
Roosevelt administration say the program is 
that it was tried before and failed 
Even if business picks up during the next year, 
they argue, another recession will follow as 
soon as the government stops spending. The 
nation will have nothing to show for its spend- 
ing spree but an increase of several billion dol- 
lars in the already crushing national debt 

The New Deal chiefs do not agree with this 
gloomy view. Spending helped once, they say 
The government quit spending too soon; pri- 
vate business was not ready to carry on. This 
time both government and business will be 
wiser. Once the business pump is primed, it 
will continue to produce. 


The Price of Steel 


A price cut of six to 17 per cent by the 
United States Steel Corporation, one of the 
several companies which dominate the steel 
industry, has been hailed by business and gov- 
ernment as a long step toward better business 
conditions. It is likely that other steel com- 
panies will have to follow the lead of U. S. 
Steel and reduce prices. Lower prices should 
mean that the thousands of manufacturers— 
including the automobile factories—using steel 
will be able to cut their expenses, and thus 
lower their prices to the nation’s consumers. 

The price reduction was somewhat of a 
surprise. About a month ago U. S. Steel set 
a price schedule which, it was announced, 
would be followed until September. 

The steel industry has been hard hit by the 
present depression. Mills have been running 
at about one-fourth of their capacity. The in- 
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dustry has been using about 450,000 men 
almost 150,000 less than normal. and most of 
them have been working only part time. Total 
pay rolls, which were 95 million dollars in April 
1937, had dropped to 48 million dollars this 
spring. The steel companies have been sharply 
criticized for excessively high prices. Manu- 
facturers have charged that the price of steel 
is kept up even when the demand falls off, 
because the steel companies prefer to cut down 
on production rather than reduce prices and 
sell more steel. 

There has been some confusion over whether 
or not the steel companies may try to cut 
wages as a result of the price reduction. News- 
papers at first said U. S. Steel had pledged to 
keep wages up. This was later denied but no 
move has thus far been mad 
It is feared that such an at 
serious labor trouble 


to lower wages 


tempt might mean 


For Mayor Hague? 


President Roosevelt has often been taken 
to task for not speaking out against Mayor 
Frank Hague of Jersey City. The mayor 
has denied many persons the right to speak 
publicly in Jersey City, giving as his reason 
that they are “reds” and Communists trying 
to overthrow the United States government 
He claims that he is doing a patriotic duty 
by suppressing them. 

One paragraph in the President’s recent 
radio address to the nation was generally taken 
as a thinly veiled reference to Mayor Hague 
In it the President said: 

“There can be no constitutional democracy 
in any community which denies to the in- 
dividual his freedom to speak and worship as 
he wishes. The American people will not be 
deceived by any one who attempts to suppress 
individual liberty under the pretense of pa- 
triotism.”’ 


Surplus Commodities 


A few weeks ago the vegetable market was 
flooded with cabbages. More cabbages were 


offered for sale than could be purchased. The 
price began to drop; it looked as though it 
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READY TO TRY OUT A NEW MACHINE 


FITZPATRICK IN ST LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 





might go so low that truck farmers would 
lose money rather than make a profit. Then 
the federal government, through the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation, stepped 
into the situation. It bought several thousand 
dollars’ worth of cabbages—just enough to 
take the surplus off the market. The price 
stayed up. 

The FSCC has followed this procedure with 
other commodities—grapes, sweet potatoes, 
oranges, prunes, cheese, skimmed milk, eggs, 
and apples. Whenever it appears that a surplus 
is likely to force the price down to a point at 
which farmers will be seriously affected, the 
government buys to bolster the price. The 
food which is purchased is then distributed to 
families on relief. 

Having been successful with this plan in a 
number of instances, the government is now 
prepared to carry on a more ambitious pro- 
gram. The Relief Act of 1938 provided the 





FSCC with $50,000,000 which, with the $39. 
000,000 already on hand, will finance its pur. 
chases. So the question has been raised: js the 
policy a wise one? 

Some economists criticize it sharply. While 
such a program may be temporarily beneficial 
they say, it is dangerous. Eventually it yy 
lead to the government’s supporting all the 
nation’s industries. For if it is all right for 
the FSCC to buy farm products, wh 


should it not buy other surpluses—shoes, razor 
blades, automobiles, radios, clothes pins, rajj. 
road engines, and so on? As a matter of fact 
they point out, the government has alread, 


worth of 


decided to buy 10 million dollars’ 
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clothing to take a surplus off a glutted market 
The thing to do, these economists believe 
is to let prices reach their own level. If there 
are more cabbages being raised than can be 
sold for a fair price, then some of the farmers 
raising cabbages will have to be forced out 
sooner or later. The government cannot sup- 
port indefinitely. Their solution is 
they admit, but it is the 


them 
‘strong medicine,” 
only sure cure. 

The government experts disagree with this 
view. If the surpluses were allowed to wreck 
the market, hundreds and sometimes thou- 
sands of families would be hurt. Many of 
them might have to seek government relief 
A few thousand dollars spent wisely can avert 
such disasters. Moreover, they argue, the fact 
that there is a temporary surplus does not 
prove that there is permanent overproduction. 
The nation is in a depression. People do not 
have money to buy all that they want, or need. 
When times get better, they will have more 
money, and they will be able to buy all that 
can be produced. If the government allows 
present conditions to force farmers out of the 
field, then in a few years the nation will find 
that not enough is being produced, and prices 
will go “sky-high.” The government’s spokes- 
men deny that the policy will lead to the 
government’s supporting all industries. Manu- 
facturers take care of their own surpluses; 
when they become overproduced, they slow 
down their factories until the surplus is gone 
Farmers are not able to regulate the size of 
their crops, so the government must provide 
some means to help them. 


Civil Service 


A recent order by President Roosevelt will 
place between 100,000 and 130,000 employees 
of the federal government under civil service 
jurisdiction after February 1, 1939. The pet 
sons now holding those positions will heve t© 
pass noncompetitive examinations or be rec 
ommended by their superiors to remar 
When positions are open, they will be filled 
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Ae Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


y competitive examination rather than by 
political appointment. At present there are 
approximately 813,000 federal workers, and 
33,000 of them are under civil service. Those 
who will be outside the realm of the Civil 
Service Commission after February are divided 
into two groups: the day laborers and casual 
workers and the executives in “policy form- 
ing” positions. r 

Most of the jobs affected are in New Deal 
wencies set up by President Roosevelt. The 
Preside nt has been criticized frequently for 
not putting them under civil service at the out- 
set. The reason usually given for his not 
ioing so is that there was not time to wait for 
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y ‘he civil service machinery to function. Op- 
ponents of the Roosevelt administration, how- 
ever, contend that the jobs were left open so 
they could be filled by deserving Democrats 
without the formality of examinations. 

The President’s order also gives the Civil 
Service Commission new powers in formulat- 
ing tests and making selections. In fact, it 
was stated that the Commission will have every 
power possible under the present law to build 
an efficient governmental machine. Of course, 
civil service reformers say the present laws 
ind the Commission itself need drastic re- 
vision. When Congress turned down the 
President’s reorganization bill last winter, it 
defeated a measure which included civil service 
reform. If the bill is passed by the next 
session of Congress, as seems possible, further 
reforms in civil service may be expected. 
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Earn and Learn 


In a bend of the Cumberland River near 
Nashville, Tennessee, there is a 700-acre farm, 
the campus of Madison College. Thirty-four 
years ago Dr. E. A. Sutherland and 11 students 
established the school. Faced with the neces- 
‘ity of earning their living while getting an 
education, they decided to divide their time 
hetween study and labor. 

Today Madison College has 350 students. 
It costs them $25 a month to go to school. 
Of that amount, they are required to earn at 
east half by working on the campus, and 
most of them earn their entire expenses. The 
usual arrangement is five hours of study and 
lasswork, and five hours of labor. The stu- 
dents work in the fields, the cafeteria, the 
kitchens, the offices, the laundry, and the vari- 
us small factories which have been set up. 

The college is almost completely self-sup- 
porting Enough fruit and vegetables are 
raised to feed the students and also supply a 
packaging and canning plant which does $60,- 
000 worth of business every year. Enough 
‘oom corn is harvested by the school’s 
'armers to supply a factory which turns out 





50 dozen brooms a day. The buildings on the 
campus have all been constructed by student 
labor; much of the material which went into 
them—including the tile on the roofs—was 
produced on the campus. All told, there are 
26 different industries carried on at Madison 
College. 

Every year twice as many young men and 
women apply for admission to the college as 
can be accepted. Last year students came to 
Madison College from 40 states and five for- 
eign countries. 


The White Plague 


Great strides have been taken in controlling 
tuberculosis. Since 1919, the number of deaths 
every year from the disease has been cut in 
half. Yet, the National Tuberculosis 
Association, the nation can do much more— 
if it is willing to pay the bill. 

What is required? First, says the Associa- 
tion, it would cost about $5,500,000 a year 
to take X-ray pictures of all persons who 
have been exposed to tuberculosis. In that 
way, many cases could be caught at the outset. 
Also, accommodations in hospitals and sani- 
tariums for 40,000 more persons are needed. 
That would mean an original outlay of $140,- 
000,000, and an annual maintenance cost of 
$30,000,000, 

The Association has worked out a five-year 
plan which it is urging federal and local gov- 
ernments to adopt. Under the plan, the federal 
government would pay about two-thirds of the 
original cost and one-half of the upkeep; state, 
county, and local governments would con- 
tribute the rest. 


Says 


Gettysburg 


Seventy-five years ago General Robert E. 
Lee led the Army of Northern Virginia against 
the Union Army of the Potomac, commanded 
by General George Gordon Meade, at Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania. On July 1, 2, and 3 the 
bloody struggle raged, with first one force and 
then the other holding the advantage. Finally 
General Lee, having failed to dislodge the 
Union troops, ordered his men to withdraw 
across the Potomac River into Virginia. 














WELL, HERE GOES! 


HERBLOCK IN PONCA CITY NEWS 

Today is the grand finale of a four-day cele- 
bration commemorating the battle. Several 
thousand veterans of the Civil War, most of 
them well over 90 years old, turned out for 
the affair. They listened to speeches, reviewed 
troops of the present United States Army, and 
heard band concerts. But probably they en- 
joyed most the visits to the historic spots near 
Gettysburg—the farmhouse where General 
Meade held a staff meeting and decided not 
to retreat from Gettysburg; the site of the 
peach orchard from which both armies ate 
fruit during the battle; the famous “Bloody 
Angle,’ where General Pickett’s Confederate 
forces charged the Union line. 

Gettysburg is already filled with monuments 
and markers, but a new one was dedicated by 
President Roosevelt yesterday. It is called 
the Eternal Light Peace Memorial; the gas 
flame which was lighted yesterday is to burn 
as a symbol of eternal peace. 








JUST WATCHING THE RIVER 
discussed in ‘‘We, Too, Are the People,” 
from a photograph by Margaret Bourke-White in ‘You Have Seen Their Faces.’’ Viking.) 


The problems of people on relief are 














| NEw Boons 
think of ‘relief’ as an ab- 


J in often we 
straction, an indefinite something over 
which rival politicians bicker and shout. We 
lose sight of the fact that there are real peo- 
ple behind the eight- and nine-digit figures in 
which relief administrators report their work. 
Mrs..Louise V. Armstrong’s recent book, “We, 
Too, Are the People” (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Company. $3), should stimulate consider- 
able thinking. It makes relief a concrete, 
living problem—one which suddenly becomes 
extremely important to us personally. 

Mrs. Armstrong was relief administrator for 
a district in northern Michigan. The district 


was in poor shape even before 1929. Its 
natural wealth was timber; when that was 
taken, prosperity went with it. So the de- 


pression struck a group of people whose eco- 
nomic resistance was low. Still, the district 
is typical enough. There are characteristics 
about it which will be found in every part of 
the nation. ‘The people who live there are 
no better and no worse than the rest of us. 

The story is simply told. It is evident that 
Mrs. Armstrong enjoyed her work, disagree- 
able as many of its aspects were. It is evi- 
dent, too, that she has a deep sympathy with 
the unfortunate families which have to depend 
on charity or the government for their sub- 
sistence. She manages to inspire the same sort 
of sympathy in her readers, and at the same 
time give them some practical advice on what 
might be done to better the situation. 


. 2. 2 


ATIN America is growing up. That is the 

conclusion one reaches after reading “Latin 
America, Its Place in World Life” (Chicago: 
Willett, Clark & Co. $3.75), by Dr. Samuel 
Guy Inman. The author has spent many years 
in the countries below the Rio Grande; he 
knows his subject well. He taught in Mexico, 
and has traveled extensively in the other Latin 
American nations. 

The period of light-opera dictators and toy 
revolutions has passed, says Dr. Inman. Latin 
American countries are taking themselves seri- 
ously. There is a changed mental attitude, 
a new way of life, which Dr. Inman senses 
from his long association with Latin Ameri- 
cans, and which he tries to translate for his 
readers. Other countries, too, are taking Latin 
America more seriously. It is generally re- 
garded as the most fertile field for rapid 
growth in the world. Every nation is trying 
to “get in on the ground floor,” so that it may 
have easy access to the rich reserves of natural 
wealth, and to the constantly increasing market 
for finished goods. 

There has been considerable discussion as 
to what form of government will prevail in 
Latin America. Dr. Inman does not try to 
predict on this point. He does say that democ- 
racy, as we know it, is not found in Latin 


by Louise V. Armstrong. (Illustration 


America a number of countries have 
held to the ideal of democracy, but only a 
few have worked it out to any extent. Dr. 
Inman praises the work of Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull very highly. He speaks of the 
accomplishments of the Pan-American Con- 
ference of 1936, and many of those 
accomplishments to the delegation from the 
United States. The Roosevelt administration’s 
program of reciprocal trade agreements and 
lower tariffs will do much to improve the 
relations between Latin America and_ this 
country 
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he believes 
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HEN H. G. Wells comes up with a new 

idea. it may be Utopian, but its pos- 
sibilities always give one a great deal to think 
about. That is the case with the suggestion 
which he makes in “World Brain” (Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Doran. $2). 
This volume of essays outlines his plan for 
a universal encyclopedia, or a world brain, 
as he calls it. He would have the vast written 
knowledge which now exists brought together 
and carefully edited into a more concentrated 
and unified system. He believes that such a 
world encyclopedia is “the means whereby we 
can . bring all the scattered and ineffective 
mental wealth of our world into something 
like a common understanding, and into effec- 
tive reaction upon our vulgar everyday po- 
litical, social. and economic life.” 

An exposition of this idea is not all that 
he turns his mind to in these essays. His 
entire approach is one of looking into the 
world’s future. and trying to predict what we 
may expect. Always an idealist, he foresees a 
world unity, based on his idea of a world 
knowledge and agreement. a world system of 
credit, and a common federal protection of re- 
sources and control of communication. It is 


indeed a situation which only an H. G. Wells 
could set down in such detail. 
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Personalities in the News 











Leon Henderson 


Back in 1936, when business was boom- 
ing and the nation confidently expected 
economic recovery to be complete and per- 
manent, Washington called Leon Hender- 
son a pessimist. Practically alone among 
the government officials, Mr. Henderson 
predicted that we were not yet “out of the 
woods.” He advised against reducing gov- 
ernment spending, against government meas- 
ures to restrict credit. As a result, the eco- 
nomic adviser to the WPA has gained a 
great deal of prestige during the last year, 
which has seen his gloomy prophecies ful- 
filled. 

Leon Henderson is one of the New Deal- 
ers regarded most suspiciously by the 
nation’s businessmen and newspapers. He 
is a college professor. a “brain truster.” 
The war interrupted his college education, 
(he was a captain by 1919) but in 1920 he 
graduated from Swarthmore College and 
went on to the University of Pennsylvania 
for advanced work. He taught at the Uni- 
versity and at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, served 
two years as deputy 
secretary of Pennsy]- 
vania, and then went 
to the Russell Sage 
Foundation for study 
and _ research. He 
stayed there until 
1934, when he came 
to Washington to 
join the NRA staff. 
Since then he _ has 
served as an eco- 
nomic adviser to vari- 
ous committees and commissions, and has 
risen to the inner circle of presidential aides. 

Mr. Henderson would never be taken as 
an example of a typical college professor. 
He deals in facts rather than theories, and 
does not hesitate to speak his mind in 
strong, simple language. The New Deal 
chiefs, from President Roosevelt on down, 
rely on him to furnish them with much im- 
portant information. 
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Joseph P. Kennedy 

Joseph P. Kennedy has become the 
Roosevelt administration’s ‘‘trouble 
shooter.” Whenever there is an especially 
difficult job to do, Mr. Kennedy gets it. 
First he set up the Securities and Exchange 
Commission; then he put the Maritime 
Commission in operation. Lately he has 
been serving as United States ambassador 
to England. Always an important position, 
it is even more so at present because the 
United States and Great Britain are trying 
to agree on a program of lower tariffs. 

A few days ago Mr. Kennedy returned 
to America to see his 
son graduate from 
Harvard. While here, 
he talked with the 
President several 
times. Most business- 
men are pleased to 
have Mr. Kennedy in 
the circle of presi- 
dential advisers. They 
feel that he is one 
of them—he is a busi- 
nessman, they say, 
and not a theoretical 
college professor or a 
tician. 

Joe Kennedy is a strange figure to be 
found in the New Deal parade. He is 
a millionaire, although he has not always 
been wealthy. Indeed, he was practically 
penniless when he graduated from Harvard 
in 1912. But a few years later, when 
he was only 25, he became president of 
a Boston bank. In rapid succession he 
went into shipbuilding, investment bank- 
ing, motion picture producing, and made 
money in all of them. 

Newspapermen say that Joe Kennedy 
is “good copy’—he always gives them 
something to write about. He is an aggres- 
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professional poli- 


sive 


explosive sort of person. with a 
ready wit and a ready tongue. His nine 
children keep the cameramen and the 


writers busy, and also keep the Kennedys 
in the news. He has been mentioned for 
several important government posts, in- 
cluding a seat in the President’s cabinet 
There are a great many Democrats who 
believe that Joe Kennedy is the party’s 
most promising candidate for President in 
1940 


Herbert Lehman 


When Senator Copeland of 
died just a few hours after 
adjourned, he had two years yet to serv 
in the Senate. Most prominent among 
those who would like to fill out Senator 
Copeland’s term is Governor Herbert Leh- 
man. The governor has announced that 
he will run for the Democratic nomination 
for the position, and it seems likely that 
he will win both the nomination and the 
election 


New York 
Congress 


Governor Lehman is not a veteran poli- 
tician. He an executive in a textile 
manufacturing firm 
for a number of years. 


was 


and in 1908 he be- 
came a partner in 
Lehman Brothers, a 


banking firm. In 1928, 
when Franklin D. 
Roosevelt ran for 
governor of New 
York, Herbert Leh- 
man was his running 
mate for lieutenant- 
governor. Two years 
later the team was re- 
elected, and in 1932, when Mr. Roosevelt 
was elevated to the presidency, Mr. Lehman 
stepped into the empty office in Albany. 

Governor Lehman and the President do 
not agree as completely now as they once 
did. Although he has gone along with the 
New Deal on nearly all its measures, the 
governor spoke out sharply against the 
plan to reform the Supreme Court last 
summer. For that reason, the Roosevelt 
administration may not be too enthusiastic 
over having him in the Senate. But it is 
not likely that the President will fight his 
election; in fact, it is probable that he will 
endorse Governor Lehman’s candidacy, be- 
cause the governor is a powerful figure 
in New York politics 
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Neville Chamberlain 


Neville Chamberlain, the British prim: 
minister, never intended to be a politician 
His half brother, Austen, was groomed for 
public office, but Neville was trained to be 
a businessman. He went to the British 
West Indies as a young man, and spent 
seven years there 
managing his father’s 
hemp plantation. 
Then he returned to 
Birmingham and set 
out on a_ business 
career. He was im- 
mediately successful. 

In 1918, then 49 
years old, he was 
elected to parliament. 
His progress there 
was rapid. Soon he 
was. made minister of 
health, and in 1929 he was given a more im- 
portant post, chancellor of the exchequer. 

Although Prime Minister Chamberlain 
is admired and respected in England, he is 
not especially popular. He does not have 
a great deal of public appeal; he is not 
a good public speaker. Yet the British 
people put a great deal of faith in him. 
The one point on which he has stirred up 
considerable controversy is his foreign 
policy. Many people do not like his deal- 
ings with the dictator nations. They say he 
has allowed Hitler and Mussolini to do 
as they please. His friends, in reply, point 
out that war has been averted in Europe 
by his realistic policy. 
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BEFORE PRIMARIES WERE INVENTED 


The early New Englanders used to assemble in town meeting to settle their problems 





From an old print.) 














Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 














The Growth of the Primary System 


ROM now until fall. the center of politi- 

cal activity will be the state primary 
elections which will determine the men 
who are to be the candidates in the No- 
vember congressional elections. Already a 
furor of controversy has arisen over the 
President’s announcement that in certain 
cases he will intervene in the primaries to 
secure the nomination of men who are 
sympathetic to the general philosophy of 
the New Deal. 

Primary elections, or pre-election elec- 
tions, are an institution largely peculiar to 
the United States. They are in reality 
party elections in which members of the 
two parties vote upon the candidates who 
shall represent them in the general elec- 
tion. They are held in practically all the 
states of the Union, are regulated by state 
law, and take place between the months of 
April and September, with most of them 
occurring in the fall 


The Direct Primary 


The direct primary was adopted as a 
device to eliminate the fraud and corrup- 
tion which characterized the old conven- 
tion system of nomination, which was boss 
ridden and frequently highly undemocratic 
The first direct primary was adopted in 
Crawford County, Pennsylvania, a few 
vears after the Civil War. Thence, the 
movement spread to other counties and 
to various parts of the nation. By the 
turn of the century, the direct primary 
had become a part of the general move- 
ment for political reform and was en- 
dorsed and advocated by such leading 
national figures as La Follette, Wilson, the 
first Roosevelt, and William Jennings 
Bryan. Since the primary election is gov- 
erned by state law, the rules and regula- 
tions affecting it vary from state to state 
and we shall have space here to discuss 
only those features which apply generally 
to primaries. 

A candidate for office gets his name on 
the primary ballot by various processes. 
In certain states a declaration of candidacy 
is sufficient. In others, petitions signed by 
large numbers of voters are essential, thus 
entailing considerable expense and_ labor. 
Here the candidate backed by the political 
machine has the advantage over the in- 
dependent candidate, for he is put to no in- 
convenience, as the party workers take care 
of all the details and expense. 

Primaries are “open” or 
“closed,” the latter being used in all but a 
few states. In the open primary the voter 
receives the ballots of all parties and makes 
his selection in the privacy of the voting 
booth. With the closed primary, the voter 
must make a declaration of his party affl- 
iation (the rules vary from state to state) 
and receives the ballot of only the party to 
which he belongs. From the list of candi- 
dates he makes his selection for the various 


classed as 


offices and then deposits the ballot in the 
box. 

Primary elections have been subject to 
many criticisms. In the first place, it is 
charged that they are expensive both to 
the state which must pay the costs of the 
election and to the candidates who must go 
through a political campaign. Moreover 
it is argued, they have not eliminated the 
abuses which existed under the old system, 
for political bosses and party machines 
still dominate the primary elections as they 
formerly dominated the conventions. What- 
ever else may be said for them, it is not 
true. as was pre- 
dicted, that they have 
led to a general up- 
rising of citizens to 
nominate the _ best 
men for public office 

The importance of 
the primary in the 
American govern- 
mental machine can 
hardly be overem- 
phasized. The average 
voter all too fre- 
quently ignores the 
primary election and centers his attention 
upon the general election. The result is 
that in November his selection of candi- 
dates is confined to those who have been 
chosen by the two political machines. As 
Frank R. Kent points out in his excellent 
work on practical politics. “The Great 
Game of Politics’: 
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Importance of Primaries 

Primaries are really the key to politics. There 
is no way for party candidates to get on the 
general election ballot except through the 
primaries. Primaries are the exclusive gate 
through which all party candidates must pass. 
Control of that gate in any community means 
control of the political situation in that com- 
munity. . . . It ought to be plain, then, 
that so long as the machine controls the pri- 
maries, it is in a position to limit the choice 
of the voters in the general election to its 
choice in the primaries. The only place 
a machine can be beaten is in the primaries. 
So long as it can nominate its candidates, so 
long is it an unbeaten machine 


The reason that the party machines are 
able to run the primaries is that the quali- 
fied voters, interested only in the public 
good, will not bestir themselves to go to the 
polls, whereas those interested only in polit- 
ical favors do get out and vote in the 
primaries. If nearly all the voters qualified 
to participate in primaries were to go to 
the polls, boss-directed candidates would 
not win the nominations. By remaining 
away, however, these voters narrow their 
choice in the general election to choosing 
between candidates which are the tools of 
the party bosses and machines. Public 
lethargy becomes therefore the greatest 
cause of the poor quality of public officials 
in city, state, and nation. 
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The National Youth Administration 
l 


HE Congress which just adjourned ap- 

propriated 75 million dollars to 
the expenses of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration during the next 12 months 
With that amount it is expected that the 
NYA. which was three years old last week. 
will be able to expand its activities over 
last vear’s program. Since June 26, 1935, 
when President Roosevelt signed an execu- 
tive order setting up a government agency 
especially to aid persons between the ages 
of 16 and 25, the NYA has had as many as 
660.000 young men and women on its rolls 
during one month, and has spent close to 
125 million dollars 


pay 


The youth of the nation presented a 
formidable problem three years ago. In 
round numbers. there were 20 million per- 
between the ages of 16 and 25 in 
the United States. Five million of them 
were neither in school nor employed, and 
three million of those five million were 
sons and daughters of parents on relief. 
Some did not have enough money to stay 
in high school; others, having finished high 
school, could not afford to go on to 
college. Yet there were no jobs in busi- 
ness and industry for them. 


Problem Not Solved 


The youth problem is by no means 
solved; it looms just as large today as it did 
in 1935. But two government agencies, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, have helped 
hundreds of thousands of young men and 
women caught in the unfortunate circum- 
stances of the times. The CCC gives young 
men full-time work on reforestation and 
soil conservation, and in return it feeds. 
clothes. shelters, and pays them a small 
sum. The NYA divides its activities into 
two principal parts, the student-aid pro- 
gram and the work-projects program. The 
former is intended to help high school and 
college students; the latter 
is planned for youth who are 
out of school. 

The student-aid program is 
probably better known among 
young people than any other 
relief activity. 
Twenty-two thousand — high 
schools and almost two thou- 
sand colleges have their quotas 
of NYA workers. High school 
boys and girls are employed on 
all sorts of tasks, for which 
they are paid, on the average, 
24 cents an hour. No student 
may earn more than $6 a 
month; high school students 
employed by the NYA aver- 
aged between $4 and $4.50 a 
month last year. This small 
sum is not supposed to cover 
any student’s entire expenses. 
But for a great many students 
it is enough, say the NYA offi- 
cials, to make the difference between be- 
ing in school and out. For instance, a boy 
living eight miles from the nearest high 
school used his NYA wages to pay for his 
transportation to and from school; others 
bought textbooks and school supplies, 
paid for their noon lunches, and so on. 

The same sort ‘of aid is 
granted to college students. 
Most college NYA_ workers 
earn approximately $12 a 
month. Their NYA checks 
alone are not enough to keep 
them in school, of course, but 
added to scholarships, allow- 
ances from home, and summer 
savings, they make it possible 
for thousands of young men 


and women to go to college. 


The total number of stu- 
dents being helped by the NYA 
student-aid program fluctuates 
from month to month. In 
April, the last month for 
which figures are available, it 
stood at 333,000. It has gone as 
high as 450,000. About two- 
thirds of the total are high 
school students, and the other 


sons 


government 


During the summer months, 

student-aid program prac- 
tically comes to a standstill. to be resumed 
in the fall. 


Students Must Work 

All students receiving NYA 
must work for what they get. The kind 
of work varies greatly; it is left largely 
to the discretion of the local authorities. 
In general, NYA students are given work 
which the regular school budget does not 
include. Many high school students serve 
as assistants to 
taries, 


third college 
of course, the 


assistance 


teachers—graders, 
laboratory helpers, etc. Some are 
put to work repairing furniture and equip- 
ment, planting trees and shrubs on the 
school grounds. caring for lawns and flower 
beds, or repairing books. Thousands of 
special surveys have been made; for 
example, the NYA workers of an Ohio 
high school made a complete study of their 
town’s business life. 


secre- 


College students have an even wider 
range of jobs. NYA workers at Connecti- 
cut College compiled all the social welfare 
laws enforced in the state. At the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, seven NYA _ workers 
constructed an observatory on the college 
campus. At Ohio State University, the 
NYA made a study of all the different 
projects on which students were occupied— 
presenting radio programs over the Univer- 
sity station, caring for the children in the 
nursery school, making a survey of the 
extent to which Latin is taught in the 
state’s high schools, identifying specimens 
for the museum, and many others. 


Good Scholarship 


In order to keep their NYA jobs, all 
students must do satisfactory work in 
their classes. Only a few studies have 
been made but they show that NYA workers 
rank slightly above average in classroom 





BOYS ARE INSTRUCTED IN THE USE OF A LEVEL 


standing. There are many examples of 
NYA students doing outstanding work. 
Leigh Gerdin, a student at the University 
of North Dakota receiving NYA aid, was 
recently awarded one of the coveted Rhodes 
Scholarships. At Miami University in 
Ohio, 10 of the 18 seniors elected to 





GIRLS PREPARE A MEAL AT A YOUTH TRAINING PROJECT 
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NYA PHOTOS 


A YOUNG LINOTYPER LEARNS HIS TRADE, THANKS TO NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION HELP 


membership in Phi Beta Kappa. national 
scholarship fraternity, were NYA stu- 
dents. 

Young men and women who are not 
in school are employed on the NYA’s 
work projects. Between 100,000 and 200,- 
000 a month have been on the rolls since 
the NYA was established. About 95 per 
cent of those given work under this part 
of the NYA come from families which 
are on relief. The purpose of the work- 
project activity is not to support young 
men and women entirely. Rather, it is 
to provide them with enough money so 
that they will not be a complete burden 
on family budgets already stretched be- 
yond the limits, and to keep them busy 
at constructive work. They are paid from 
35 to 40 cents an hour; on the average, they 
receive about $15.75 a month. With this 
amount, say the NYA officials, the young 
people can contribute to the 
family expenses, pay for their 
clothes, and have a little spend- 
ing money. 

Like the high school and 
college students employed by 
the NYA, they do all sorts of 
work. Most of the boys are 
employed on construction proj- 
ects. Shelter houses, bridges, 
retaining walls, even com- 
munity auditoriums have been 
built by NYA labor. Thou- 
sands of rural schoolhouses 
all over the country have been 
repaired and painted by NYA 
workers. About 30 per cent of 
the projects are clerical, giving 
employment to stenographers. 
clerks, and other “white col- 
lar” workers. 


Last year the NYA set up 

a type of program called 

resident training, in which 

sons and daughters of families in the 
lower-income groups are enrolled. Most 


of these young people have had no school- 
ing beyond the elementary grades. They 
are brought to one of the 70 centers for 
a period of six weeks to six months. There 
they are given sufficient employment 
to cover their expenses while 
taking short vocational courses. 
For instance, 200 young men 
recently spent six weeks at 
Texas A. and M. College, study- 
ing dairying, animal hus- 
bandry, gardening, and _ poul- 
try raising. To earn their liv- 
ing they repaired a_ storage 
barn, built a small milking 
barn, a greenhouse, four hen- 
houses, 10 hog shelters, and 
three concrete hog wallows. 
Similar projects are provided 
for girls, who study the funda- 
mentals of housekeeping— 
cooking, sewing, marketing, 
dieting, and so on. 

The NYA maintains almost 
a hundred employment offices, 
called Junior Placement Bu- 
reaus, which work in coopera- 


tion with the United States Employment 
Service. These offices place several thou- 
sand young men and women in private in- 
dustry every month. 


Pro and Con 


The NYA has been criticized, as have all 
the government relief agencies. It is 
charged that some of the projects are un- 
necessary, even useless; that the young 
men and women aided by the NYA are 
being taught to depend on the government 
rather than on themselves for a living; and 
that the NYA workers do very little work 
in return for their wages. 

Friends of the NYA admit that there 
has been poor administration in some in- 
stances, but in general, they claim, the 
NYA has performed a valuable service to 
the youth of America. Some say the NYA 
should be made permanent. They point 
out that there is always a need for some 
agency to lend a hand to students who 
want to continue their education. And, 
even during prosperous years, there is 
a large group of young men and women 
who are bridging the gap between school 
and employment. That gap may cover 
several years; during that time, there should 
be something provided for them to do. 
to keep them busy and to them a 
small wage. The government can well 
afford to give them work, it is argued. But 
that is a question which the nation must 
decide at some future date. Meanwhile, 
the NYA is certain to continue for another 
vear, at least. 


pay 





TENSION IN NORTH AFRICA 





(Concluded from page 2) 

upon such fertile soil as in French Morocco. 
The French realize this, but what solution 
is there? It is manifestly as impossible, 
under present circumstances, for France 
to abandon her 1,000,000 nationals and 
their property in North Africa as it is 
for her to assimilate and control her 13,- 
000,000 proud and rebellious Moslems. 
France is withdrawing from Syria, but 
North Africa, observers are agreed, is 
another matter. For France to leave 
these, her most valuable colonies, would 
be to abandon her imperial position. 

In stirring up Moslem dissension, how- 
ever, Mussolini is himself playing a fast 
and dangerous game, for this is a knife 
that will cut two ways. The Moslem 
politicians are astute and realistic men, 
not to be fooled by England, Italy, or 
France. They resent French oppression 
in Morocco, but they have not forgotten 
England’s betrayal of her Arab allies after 
the World War, or Italy’s massacres of 
Libyans. Apparently in tacit recognition 
of this explosive situation, the govern- 
ments of England, France, and Italy in- 
tend to try next month to clear up the 
North African difficulties within a broad 
general settlement. Nothing can be done, 
of course, until the differences over the 
Spanish civil war have been patched up, 
prospect of which seems bright one day and 
dark the next. 
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a number of Democrats in the party who 
at heart, were opposed to the New Deal, 
his plans and policies would be in constant 
jeopardy. He determined, therefore, to 
carry forward the process of making the 
Democratic party the “liberal” party and 
to force opposition into the “conservative” 
Republican party. 


President’s Views 


Thus, on June 24 the President threw 
down the gage of battle. This is the argu- 
ment which he presented: 


It is my hope that everybody affiliated with 
any party will vote in the primaries, and that 
every such voter will consider the fundamental 
principles for which his party is on record 
That makes for a healthy choice between the 
candidates of the opposing parties on election 
day in November. 

An election cannot give a country a firm 
sense of direction if it has two or more na- 
tional parties which merely have different 
names but are as alike in their principles and 
aims as peas in the same pod. 

In the coming primaries in all parties, there 
will be many clashes between two schools of 
thought, generally classified as liberal and 
conservative. Roughly speaking, the liberal 
school of thought recognizes that the new 
conditions throughout the world call for new 
remedies. 

Those of us in America who hold to this 
school of thought insist that these new rem- 
edies can be adopted and successfully main- 
tained in this country under our present form 
of government if we use government as an 
instrument of cooperation to provide these 
remedies. We believe that we can solve our 
problems through continuing effort, through 
Democratic processes instead of fascism or 
communism. We are opposed to the kind of 
moratorium on reform which, in effect, is 
reaction itself. 

Be it clearly understood, however, that when 
I use the word “liberal,” I mean the believer 
in progressive principles of democratic, repre- 
sentative government, and not the wild man 
who, in effect, leaps in the direction of com 
munism, for that is just as dangerous as 
fascism. 

The opposing or conservative school of 
thought, as a general proposition, does not 
recognize the need for government itself to 
step in and take action to meet these new 
problems. It believes that individual initia 
tive and private philanthropy will solve them 
—that we ought to repeal many of the things 
we have done and go back, for instance, to 
the gold standard or stop all this business of 
old-age pensions and unemployment insur- 
ance, or repeal the Securities and Exchange 
Act, or let monopoly thrive unchecked—re 
turn, in effect, to the kind of government we 
had in the twenties 

Assuming the mental capacity of all the 
candidates, the important question which it 


seems to me the primary voter must ask is 
this, “To which of these general schools of 
thought does the candidate belong ?” 


Mr. Roosevelt added that “as head of 


(Concluded from page 1) 
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the Democratic party, charged with the 
responsibility of carrying out the definitely 
liberal declaration of principles set forth 
in the 1936 Democratic platform, I feel 
that I have every right to speak in those 
few instances where there may be a clear 
issue between candidates for a Democratic 
nomination involving these principles, or 
involving a clear misuse of my own name.” 
He said that he would not oppose a candi- 
date merely because he had differed with 
him on one issue but would be ‘“‘far more 
concerned with the general attitude of a 
candidate toward present-day problems.”’ 


Marked Men 

What are the “few instances” in 
the President plans to intervene in an 
effort to assure the defeat of anti-New 
Deal Democrats? He did not say, but it is 
believed that his attention will be con- 
centrated primarily on half a dozen or 
more Democratic senators who are up 
for reelection and who are avowedly out 
of sympathy with the President’s program. 
Among those whose renominations Mr. 
Roosevelt may oppose are Senators Walter 
I. George of Georgia, Ellison D. Smith of 
South Carolina, Millard E. Tydings of 
Maryland, Frederick Van Nuys of Indiana, 
Alva B. Adams of Colorado, and Pat 
A. McCarran of Nevada. Others in disfavor 
are Senators Augustine Lonergan of 
Connecticut and Bennett Champ Clark 
of Missouri, but Senator Clark is re- 
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According to a Western typographical erro: 
Hitler’s excuse for going into Austria was “to 
keep the piece.” So they let it stand 

‘St. Louis Star-TiMeEs 

The landlady brought in a plateful of ex 
tremely thin slices of bread and butter, which 
rather dismayed her hungry men boarders. 

“Did vou cut these, Mrs. Brown?” said one 


“Ves—I cut them,” came the stern reply 
“Oh!” went on the boarder. “All right; I'll 
shuffle and deal!” LABOR 








“HEY MAC, ANOTHER CASE OF DOUBLE-FEATURE 
PARALYSIS!’ 


BREGER IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


One of the most resourceful individuals we 
have known in a long and checkered career 
was the chap who lived by the side of the 
tracks in an Eastern state, and kept himself 
in coal by making faces at the railroad en 


gineers. SELECTED 
Motorist: “Can you direct me to the Brigh 
ton farm?” 
Native: “Sure. Just keep straight on for 


seven shaving cream and two toothpaste signs; 
turn right and go till you pass five gasoline 
signs. There you'll find the house, right be- 
hind that big hotel billboard.” 

—SELECTED 

“How did you make your neighbor keep 
his hens in his own yard?” 

“Oh, it was easy. One night I hid a dozen 
eggs under a bush in my garden, and next 
day I let him see me gathering them.” 

—SELECTED 

Sister’s Caller: ‘You didn’t 
me tonight, did you?” 

Sister’s Little Brother: “No. And _ neither 
did my sister. She didn’t put your picture 
on the piano until after you rang the door- 
bell.” SELECTED 


expect to see 


Crude Visitor: ‘“What strange people you 
have in this town.” 

Native: “Yes, I know; but you see most 
of them go away at the end of the vacation 
season.” —SELECTED 








garded as being 
firmly in- 
trenched to be dis- 
placed, and it has 
not yet been de- 
cided whether 
Lonergan’s_ candi- 
dacy is to be op- 
posed. 


too 


The administra- 
tion is reported to 
be particularly anx- 
ious to prevent the 
renomination of Senators Smith, Tydings, 
and George, who have been among the 
President’s most consistent opponents in 
Congress. Senators McCarran and Adams 
have been less in opposition and may es- 
cape presidential attack. 

In addition Mr. Roosevelt make 
efforts to assure the renomination of cer- 
tain faithful Democrats who are meeting 
with stiff opposition in their own states. 
Among these are Democratic leader Alben 
W. Barkley of Kentucky, who is being 
contested by Governor A. B. Chandler, and 
Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, who is op- 
former Representative Gomer 


will 


posed by 


Smith and Governor E. W. Marland, 
both of whom are considered too con 
servative for the New Deal. 

These are the contests which will be 


under the spotlight this summer and which 
will determine the President’s success in 
ousting his opponents. The first real test 
will come in South Carolina in August, and 
from then on the battle will be hotly waged 
through September. 


Issue Important 

If the President will 
more completely in control of his party 
than ever. The New Deal banner will be- 
come imbedded more firmly in the Demo- 
cratic party, and the President will be in 
a better position to dominate the Demo- 
cratic national convention of 1940, for 
there will be fewer anti-New Deal Demo- 
crats to oppose him in that critical politi- 
cal event. On the other hand, if the Presi- 
dent loses, his position will be weakened, 
and New Deal Democrats may lose control 
of the 1940 convention. Thus, the cam- 
paign he has decided upon is of great mo- 
ment to the President. 

There are many people, both among 
the supporters and opponents of the Presi- 
dent, who are glad that the President has 
acted so decisively, for they think it will do 
much to clarify the confused political at- 
mosphere. They see in the President’s 
action the hastening of a general political 
realignment which they feel is a badly 
needed development. At the present time 
there are so-called liberals and conserva- 
tives in the Democratic party and liberals 
and conservatives in the Republican party. 
It would be much better, they say, if we 
had two major parties, one of which was 
clearly of liberal inclination and the other 


wins. he emerge 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT DELIVERS HIS 
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Conflict in the Democratic Party 
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“FIRESIDE CHAT’ 
LEFT: “HOME ON THE RANGE!” 


CARGILL (C) CARTOON 


clearly of conservative bent. The voters 
could then choose between the two. 


Realignment Difficult 

It will not be however, for the 
Democratic and Republican parties to 
square off against each other along such 
perfectly visible lines. Thus, the Repub- 
licans deny Mr. Roosevelt’s definition of 
a conservative. They contend that the 
Republican party would not take the na- 
tion back to the twenties, and that it would 
not repeal such laws as the Social Security 
Act and the Securities and Exchange Act. 
Whether the Republican party would have 
sponsored such laws on its own initiative 
had it been in power, we cannot say, but 
now that they have been passed and have 


easy, 


been generally accepted by the public as 
worthwhile measures, the party is not op- 
posing them 

This is in keeping with the tradition 
of major party politics in American history. 
Each party makes it its business to favor a 
program which is capable of securing the 
endorsement of a large group of voters. It 
is this disposition—essential to the task of 
winning elections—which has made the 
two parties so much alike in the past; 
even in 1936 Republican and Democratic 
platform declarations had a familiarly simi- 
lar ring. Perhaps the time has come for 
this situation to change. We shall have an 
opportunity to see in the future. 

There are, of course, many people who 
are bitterly opposed to President Roose- 
velt’s decision to intervene in primary dis- 
putes. They declare that the President 
with his vast powers should not seek to 
influence voters in local contests. Some 
charge that WPA and PWA funds are 
being used in such a way that they can be 
translated into votes for the New Deal. 
They claim that the President is again man- 
ifesting the dictatorial mood which has 
come over him in recent years. To these 
charges, Postmaster General Farley replies 
that it is only natural that the President 
should be anxious to have individuals in 
his party who reflect his own views, and 
that, in general, party discipline is neces- 
sary since “it is the only thing which makes 
it possible for armies to win victories, 
whether those armies be military or politi- 
cal.” At any rate the Democratic party is 
in for a fight which will shake it from end 
to end. 





